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Xerxes and the Esagila Temple in Babylon 

MUHAMMAD DANDAMAEV 


During Xerxes' reign, the Babylonians revolted 
twice against Persian rule, as is known from 
cuneiform sources, and accepted by Assyrio- 
logists. The first revolt broke out during the 
month of Du'uzu in the second year of Xerxes' 
reign, i.e., in June-July, 484 b.c. Led by a certain 
Bel-shimanni, this insurrection resulted in the 
occupation of Babylon, Borsippa, and Dilbat. It 
seems likely that the revolt did not continue 
long, since Babylonian documents dated to Bel- 
shimanni's reign are restricted to two weeks' 
duration (Bohl 1962, pp. llOff.). During the 
summer of 482 b.c., the Babylonians revolted 
again, under the leadership of Shamash-eriba, 
and succeeded in occupying Babylon, Borsippa, 
Dilbat, and other cities. The Persian siege of 
Babylon continued for several months, and 
apparently ended in March, 481 b.c. {ibid.). 

It is customarily assumed, using evidence pro¬ 
vided by classical authors, that the Babylonians 
were punished severely for the second revolt: 
the ramparts of Babylon and other fortifications 
were demolished; great damage was done to the 
Esagila temple, the sanctuary of the supreme 
Babylonian god Marduk (Bel), and the ziggarat; 
and the gold statue of Marduk was removed from 
the city and possibly brought to Iran, where 
it may have been melted down (Unger 1931, 
pp. 191, 209; cf. also ibid., p. 334; Olmstead 
1948, p. 237; Baumgartner 1950, p. 71, n. 18; 
Schmidt 1953, p. 29; Meuleau 1965, pp. 334f. ; 
Cook 1983, p. 100; Sommerfeld 1989, p. 367; cf. 
Oppenheim 1985, pp. 529ff.). 

According to Stolper, however, it is question¬ 
able whether Xerxes' troops destroyed Esagila 
and carried away the statue of Marduk (Stolper 
1985, p. 9; see also Ravn 1942, p. 87, who was in¬ 
clined to reject the statements by Greek authors 
regarding the destruction of the Esagila temple 
by Xerxes). Similarly, Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 


recently concluded that there is no reliable 
evidence which indicates that Xerxes destroyed 
the temple of Marduk in Babylon (Kuhrt and 
Sherwin-White 1987, pp. 69ff.; see also Kuhrt 
1990, p. 122). 

Herodotus, the major source for the removal 
of Marduk's statue from Babylon, writes as fol¬ 
lows (1.183): 

In the Babylonian temple is another shrine below, 
where there is a great image of Zeus.... Outside the 
temple there is a golden altar and another great altar 
as well.... There was in that sanctuary ... a statue of 
solid gold, fifteen feet high. I did not see this myself 
but give my account on the strength of what the 
Chaldeans say. This statue Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
was set to take, but his courage failed him; but Xerxes 
his son took it and, besides, killed the priest who for¬ 
bade him to move the statue (Grene 1987, p. 116). 

A certain amount of information about these 
events also has been preserved in later classical 
sources. Arrian [Anab. Alex. 3.16.4) writes that 
when Alexander the Great entered Babylon, he 
ordered the restoration of the temples destroyed 
by Xerxes, including the enormous brick temple 
of Bel in the center of Babylon, which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus (17.112.1-3), had been de¬ 
stroyed "by the Persians." On his way back to 
Babylon after his Indian campaign, Alexander 
was advised by the Chaldeans to restore the 
sanctuary of Bel; Strabo (16.1.5) writes that in 
Babylon there was a tomb of Bel in the form of a 
pyramid, which Xerxes had destroyed. Finally, 
according to Aelianus (Vaiia Historia 13.3), Xer¬ 
xes opened the tomb of Bel and was later pun¬ 
ished for this sacrilege (i.e., assassinated as the 
result of a coup). 

Kuhrt and Sherwin-White assume that Her¬ 
odotus' mention of Xerxes having removed a 
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statue from Esagila does not refer to the image 
of Marduk. They suggest, rather, that Herodotus 
writes about two separate statues, namely Mar- 
duk's image and a missing statue which could 
be an image of another deity or a statue of a king 
(Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987, pp. 71f.; Kuhrt 
1988, p. 133). 

According to Olmstead, after the suppression 
of the above-mentioned revolts, the lands of 
Babylonian merchants and other citizens were 
confiscated and granted to Persians (Olmstead 
1948, p. 237). It certainly appears that Babylon 
lost its position as a sacred city and as the most 
important economic center of the country. This 
is particularly indicated by a sharp decline in the 
quantity of economic documents which emerged 
from Babylon. Since no documents from Sippar 
dated to the period after the second regnal year 
of Xerxes were known some twenty years ago, 
Oelsner contended that the city of Sippar also 
had been partly destroyed (Oelsner 1971, p. 145). 
There are now, however, a number of published 
economic texts from Sippar dated to the reign of 
Artaxerxes (in all probability Artaxerxes I, son of 
Xerxes) (Dandamayev 1986, p. 465). 

It had been assumed until recently that exten¬ 
sive political changes had occurred in the status 
of Babylonia during the rule of Xerxes. Accord¬ 
ing to this opinion, the Babylonians would not 
have permitted one to call himself the lawful 
king of the country after Xerxes had removed 
Marduk's statue, since a ruler was obliged to 
legitimize his rule by taking the hands of the 
statue of Marduk during the New Year festival. 
Otherwise stated, it has commonly been sup¬ 
posed that Xerxes liquidated the Babylonian 
kingdom which, from the time of Cyrus, had 
been regarded in theory as a separate kingdom 
within the Achaemenid Empire, although linked 
by a personal union with the Persian kings (e.g., 
Olmstead 1948, p. 237). 

Referring to document VS, vol. 3, no. 187, 
Kuhrt and Sherwin-White write that in the reign 
of Artaxerxes I, "the temple of Esagila appears to 
control well-functioning estates as usual and 
have its normal complement of temple-staff.... 
This has been taken by e.g. Oates (1979, p. 138) 
as indicating a restoration of the Marduk cult 
and Esagila by this king ... this evidence should 
in fact be used to argue for continuing of cult at 
Babylon" (Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987, p. 76). 
Stolper notes that property and personnel of 


Esagila are mentioned in texts from the reigns of 
Darius II (423-405 b.c.) and Artaxerxes II (404- 
359 b.c.) (see Stolper 1985, p. 9, no. 24 with ref¬ 
erences to Barton 1900, p. 67, no. 2; CT, vol. 44, 
nos. 76, 77; Durand 1981, pi. 6, AO 2569; pi. 89, 
AO 26782; pi. 90, AO 26778; Pinches 1897, 
p. 137; VS, vol. 3, no. 187; VS, vol. 5, no. 119; add 
to these texts EKBK, no. 25). 

In this connection, however, it should be said 
that we have only sporadic references to Esagila 
property and personnel even for the Chaldean 
and Early Achaemenid periods ( Camb ., no. 191; 
CT, vol. 22, no. 174; Cyi., no. 263; Nbn, nos. 54, 
60, 102, 273; TCL, vol. 12, no. 62; TMH, vol. 
2/3, no. 254; VS, vol. 3, nos. 126, 127, 229; VS, 
vol. 5, no. 65; VS, vol. 6, nos. 129, 320). It is im¬ 
portant to note that scarcely any of these texts 
in which Esagila is mentioned actually belong 
to the archives of this temple. Some are private 
documents and others derive from the archives 
of the Ebabbarra temple in Sippar; all refer to 
officials or property of Esagila. It might also be 
added that only 6 scribes from Esagila are men¬ 
tioned among 1,289 scribes from Babylon of the 
Chaldean and Achaemenid periods, while 303 
scribes from the Eanna temple in Uruk and 70 
scribes from the Ebabbarra temple are known 
from this time (cf. Dandamayev 1983, p. 85). 

The archives of Esagila are nearly lost to 
us, for unknown reasons. In contrast to the ar¬ 
chives of the Eanna and Ebabbarra temples, we 
possess only occasional texts from Esagila from 
the Chaldean and Achaemenid periods. While 
eighty-four Babylonian documents dated to Xer¬ 
xes' reign have thus far been published, none 
among them derive from Esagila (Graziani 1986). 

From the time of Cyrus, "king of Babylon, 
king of the lands" was the traditional title used 
by Achaemenid rulers in Mesopotamia. It is cus¬ 
tomarily suggested that after 482 b.c. Xerxes 
dropped the title "king of Babylon" from his 
titulature. New documents recently published, 
however, necessitate a reconsideration of this 
assumption. At the beginning of his reign, Xer¬ 
xes still bore the title "king of Babylon, king of 
the lands," but during his first year enlarged it 
to "king of Persia and Media, king of Babylon 
and the lands" (see VS, vol. 4, no. 194). After 481 
b.c., the scribes of Babylonian legal and eco¬ 
nomic documents usually referred to Xerxes by 
his Iranian title "king of the lands," although 
this was a gradual alteration. Even many years 
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later, he was still at times referred to as "king of 
Babylon, king of the lands" (he bears this title 
for the last time in a text from his sixteenth 
year). The same title is also attested in a Baby¬ 
lonian document dated to the fourth regnal year 
of Artaxerxes I (for references see Stolper 1985, 
p. 25, n. 25; Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987, 
p. 73; Kuhrt 1988, p. 135; Graziani 1986, p. 142; 
Joannes 1989, p. 25). 

As is stated above, during the Babylonian New 
Year festival, a new king was obliged to legiti¬ 
mize his rule by taking the hands of Marduk's 
image in Esagila. Kuhrt and Sherwin-White as¬ 
sume that "under the old Persian rulers there is 
no one clearly attested case of the performance 
of the New Year Festival in Babylon with the 
king's participation" (Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 
1987, p. 75) and that no link existed between 
participation in the festival and recognition as a 
legitimate king (ibid., p. 76). However, from a 
passage of the Babylonian chronicle published by 
Oppenheim, we know that in 538 b.c. Cambyses 
became king of Babylon and took part in the 
New Year festival (Oppenheim 1974, pp. 3497ff.), 
and any doubt regarding this evidence seems to 
be unfounded. Nevertheless, we do not have 
information indicating that after 538 b.c. the 
Achaemenids participated in the New Year fes¬ 
tival in Babylon, and in all probability Kuhrt and 
Sherwin-White are correct when they contend 
that during the Persian period such participation 
was not obligatory. 

As we have seen, information concerning 
Xerxes' policy in relation to Esagila is scarce 
and uncertain. It seems to me that the opinion 
of Kuhrt and Sherwin-White regarding Marduk's 
statue is not indisputable. In chapters 181-83, 
Herodotus describes the sanctuary of Zeus (i.e., 
Marduk). According to Ravn's interpretation of 
Herodotus' description of this sanctuary, in the 
temple there were two "images of Zeus, one 
within the temple and one outside... Herodo¬ 
tus had not seen this one. The Chaldeans told 
him that Xerxes carried it off" (Ravn 1942, 
p. 43). "Herodotus is right. .. when he tells us 
that two temples belong to the sanctuary of 
Zeus Belus in Babylon, an upper and a lower. 
The latter, Esagila, he does not describe at all" 
(Ravn 1942, p. 55). Thus, we cannot be sure that 
Herodotus' statement regarding Xerxes having 
removed a statue from Babylon did not refer to 
an image of Marduk. 


It is possible that Xerxes destroyed the Esagila 
temple, and that at this time the archives of the 
sanctuary were also destroyed. Were this to be 
true, then Esagila would have been restored 
sometime after Xerxes' death. In any case, the 
statements of later classical authors that Xerxes 
had destroyed the temple of Bel cannot be dis¬ 
missed without explanation. It is true that there 
is no contemporary Babylonian documentary 
evidence that corroborates Greek sources, but it 
is also important to note that Babylonian docu¬ 
ments do not refute the Greek accounts. 

We do not know whether the information 
given by Diodorus and other classical authors 
was based on reliable sources. Since Diodorus 
summarized Ctesias' Assyrian history (see Drews 
1973, p. 118), his information about the temple of 
Bel might have been taken from Ctesias as well. 
It is worth mentioning here that some objects 
from the treasury of Esagila deposited there by 
the Assyrian and Babylonian kings were trans¬ 
ferred to Persepolis. In any case, a number of 
Babylonian cylinders were found in the ruins of 
the Persepolis treasury (Schmidt 1957, pp. 56ff.). 
One contains the following inscription: "Prop¬ 
erty of the god Marduk. Seal of the god Adad from 
the temple of Esagila" (Schmidt 1957, p. 64). 
According to Schmidt, these cylinders were 
spoils from Babylonian temples, and the above- 
mentioned "inscription leaves no doubt that the 
cylinder had been deposited in the temple of 
Esagila of Babylon" (Schmidt 1957, p. 57). 

As previously noted, Greek authors inform us 
that Alexander the Great ordered the restoration 
of the temple of Bel. This is corroborated by 
Babylonian sources that record the receipt of 
temple tithes used to pay for the removal of the 
debris from Esagila (see for references McEwan 
1981, p. 193; cf. also a Babylonian text published 
in Wiseman 1985, pp. 118ff., which shows that 
Alexander was associated with some kind of 
restoration work at Esagila). On the assumption 
that Xerxes had not destroyed Esagila, Kuhrt 
explains Alexander's order to rebuild Esagila as 
a symbolic ritual act performed in accordance 
with traditional Babylonian concepts (Kuhrt 
1990, pp. 126ff.). Such an explanation forms a 
logical working hypothesis, but the problem of 
Xerxes' policy in relation to Esagila remains, 
and only future discoveries of Babylonian texts 
may help to provide a solution. 
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Abbreviations 

Camb. J. N. Strassmaier. Inschriften von Cam- 
byses, Konig von Babylon (529-521 v. 
Chr.). Leipzig, 1890. 

CT Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 

Tablets in the British Museum. 

Vol. 22, London, 1906; vol. 44, 1963; 
vols. 55-57, 1982. 

Cyr. J. N. Strassmaier. Inschriften von 

Cyrus, Konig von Babylon (538-529 v. 
Chr.). Leipzig, 1890. 

EKBK J. N. Strassmaier. "Einige kleinere 

babylonische Keilschrifttexte aus dem 
Britischen Museum." In Actes du huit- 
ieme congres international des Orien- 
talistes , tenu en 1889 a Stockholm et a 
Christiania. Pt. 2, sec. IB. Leiden, 1893, 
pp. 281-83, pis. 1-35. 

Nbn J. N. Strassmaier. Inschriften von Na- 
bonidus, Konig von Babylon (555-538 
v. Chr.). Leiden, 1889. 

TCL Musee du Louvre, Le Departement des 
Antiquites Orientales. Textes Cunei- 
formes. Vol. 12, G. Contenau, Contrats 
neo-babyloniens de Teglath-phalasar III 
a Nabonide. Paris, 1927. 

TMH Texte und Materialien der Frau Profes¬ 
sor Hilprecht Collection of Babylonian 
Antiquities im Eigentum der Univer- 
sitat Jena. Vol. 2/3, O. Kruckmann, 
Neubabylonische Rechts-und Verwal- 
tungstexte. Leipzig, 1933. 

VS Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmaler der 

koniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Vols. 
3-6. Berlin, 1907-1908. 
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